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CLADONIA IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA AND VICINITY 


C. A. Rozssrns! anp S. F. Buakr 
(Plates 210-212) 


THE genus Cladonia, of which the largest and most familiar ex- 
amples are the various species of reindeer-moss, occupies much the 
same position among lichens as is held by such genera as Salix and 
Rubus among flowering plants. The species are numerous, often very 
variable, and sometimes distinguishable only by differences in chem- 
ical reaction, so that, although the commoner species are for the most 
part easily recognized, the acquisition of a thorough knowledge of the 
forms occurring even in a somewhat restricted region is the work of 
years. In consequence, the study of the genus affords an interesting 
and profitable occupation for the student of flowering plants who 
seeks an object for his walks afield during the months of winter and 
early spring. It is at such times, when banks and fields are bared by 
melting snow, that many Cladonias are most conspicuous and can be 
collected in the best condition for study. 

The external morphology of Cladonias is simple. A typical rep- 
resentative, Cladonia cristatella (see. PL. 210, F. 14), the common 
scarlet-fruited species found on earth or decaying wood, consists 
of three chief parts. From the horizontal part, known as the primary 
thallus, and composed of squamules, arise vertical stalks (podctia) 
bearing fruiting bodies (apothecia). In the reindeer-mosses (PL. 210, 
r. 1-5) the primary thallus is evanescent and very seldom seen, the 
plants consisting of masses of much branched, intertangled podetia. 
In different species the podetia (which are very rarely absent) may 


1 The senior author died on 22 Jan. 1930. In the final preparation of this paper for 
publication, material assistance has been given by Dr. Alexander W. Evans. 
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be short or comparatively long, simple or greatly branched, cylindri- 
cal or clavate. When more or less clavately_ enlarged and hollowed 
out at apex they are described as cup-forming (see PL. 210, F. 11-12; 
pL. 212, r. 3-4). Their surface, except in the reindeer-mosses, is 
usually corticate, that is, provided with a subcrustaceous outer layer, 
which often becomes broken and dispersed, leaving interspaces which 
expose the more downy medulla. In several species the podetia, 
rarely also the squamules, are more or less completely decorticate and 
sorediose (or sorediate), that is, covered with masses (soredia) of fine 
whitish powder, which under the microscope are found to consist of 
intertangled algal cells and fungal hyphae (see pL. 210, F. 9-10). 
In other cases the podetia may be granulose, squamulose, or squamose, 
the first term referring to the presence of coarse soredia, the two 
latter to the presence of small or large squamules similar to those of 
the thallus. The podetia, when cup-forming, are frequently prolif- 
erous from the center or margins of the cups in one or more series, 
the successive tiers of proliferations being known as ranks (see PL. 
212, r. 4, 7). In the reindeer-mosses the character of the gonidia, 
small wart-like bodies on the podetia, is often of importance in the 
separation of the species. 

The fundamental work for the study of Cladonias is Wainio’s 
“Monographia Cladoniarum universalis,” published in three parts! 
from 1887 to 1897. An illustrated account of the morphology of the 
genus, with photographs of several species, is given in Fink’s “ Li- 
chens of Minnesota.”? A key to the New England species and prin- 
cipal varieties then recognized was given in 1909 by the late Prof. L. 
W. Riddle.’ 

The latest and most generally useful publication on North Amer- 
ican Cladonias is Dr. Alexander W. Evans’ “The Cladoniae of Con- 
necticut.”* In this paper the author, in addition to a discussion of 
the recent important literature, morphology, local distribution, and 
habitats of the genus, has given carefully prepared keys to the groups, 
species, and minor forms occurring in Connecticut, with synonymy 
and-abundant annotations. The 45 species treated include nearly 


1 Act. Soc. Faun, Fl. Fenn. 4: 1-509. 1887; 10: 1-498. 1894; 14: 1-268. 1897. 
The first two parts are systematic, the third general.—In his most recent works 


Wainio altered the spelling of his name to Vainio, and both forms occur in the list 
of species in this paper. 


2Contr. U. S. Nat. Herb. 14: 107. pl. 11-17. 1910. 
3 RHODORA 11: 212-214. 1909, 
‘Trans. Conn. Acad, 30: 357-510. June, 1930, 


ot. Ai 
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all those which are common in the temperate eastern United States, 
so that the paper is of value to workers outside the area specially 
covered. 

The present list of Cladonias of the District of Columbia and im- 
mediate vicinity is based on the local material of this genus in the 
U.S. National Herbarium collected by E. Lehnert (ca. 1884), J. M. 
Holzinger (1892), T. A. Williams (1896-1900), William R. Maxon 
(1899-1903), Mary F. Miller (ca. 1904-13), and Bruce Fink (1907), 
and on the collections of S. F. Blake (1924-26, and a single specimen 
collected in 1930). The last have practically all been determined by 
C. A. Robbins, who has also been able, through the kindness of Dr. 
William R. Maxon, to examine critically a number of specimens by 
earlier collectors preserved in the National Herbarium. All the 
species and forms listed in this paper have been collected in the region 

_by the junior author except C. mitis and C. alpicola var. karelica, 
and all, except these two species and two forms (C. chlorophaea f. 
\centralis and C. strepsilis f. subsessilis), are represented in his herba- 
rium. Material of the two forms mentioned was identified by the 
senior author and is presumably preserved in his herbarium. 

The only list of Cladonias of the District of Columbia region 
hitherto published is that by Rev. E. Lehnert (1886), forming a part 
of F. H. Knowlton’s supplement to L. F. Ward’s “Guide to the flora 


” 


of Washington and vicinity,” and including’ the names of 20 species _ 
and 11 additional varieties. Examination of the material in Leh- 
nert’s herbarium, now incorporated in the United States National 
Herbarium, shows that a number of his species were misidentified. 
His C. macilenta and C. Floerkeana are C. cristatella f. vestita; his C. 
pulchella is C. vuleanica f. minor; his C. symphycarpa and C. cariosa 
are misnamed, being mixtures of several species; his C. gracilis is 
C. chlorophaea and C. verticillata. His C. decorticata, C. degenerans, 
C. santensis, and C. leporina, not now represented by specimens, 
cannot be identified, but it seems likely that all were incorrectly 
named. Lehnert’s specimens of C. alpicola var. kgrelica, originally 
labeled C. symphycarpa and later C. cariosa, are the only ones known 
from the region. 

Two principal floral areas are recognized for flowering plants in the 
District of Columbia region.2, The Piedmont Plateau, characterized 

1 Proc. Biol. Soc. Washington 3: 123-4. 1886. 


2 See W. L. McAtee, ‘‘A sketch of the natural history of the District of Columbia,” 
Bull. Biol. Soc. Washington 1: 57-90. 1918.—The area covered in the present 
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by the presence of metamorphic and igneous rocks, with caps of 
Coastal Plain deposits on the hilltops and on divides between streams, 
is separated by the Fall Line from the Coastal Plain of unconsolidated 
clays, gravels, and sands. Of the 36 species of Cladonia here listed, 
23 show no sign’ of restriction in local habitat. Three species— 
Cladonia coccifera, C. Floerkeana, and C. floridana—are known only 
from the Coastal Plain. All are rare, occurring together at a single 
locality near Bladensburg and not elsewhere, except C. floridana, 
which has been collected at Lanham, two or three miles further east. 
Cladonia squamosa is most abundant in Coastal Plain areas, occur- 
ring only sparingly elsewhere. Seven species—C. Boryi, C. foliacea, 
C. mitis, C. pityrea, C. polycarpia, C. pyxidata, and C. vulcanica—are 
known only from Piedmont areas, and C. furcata is scarce outside 
the Piedmont region. One species, C. alpicola, is represented only 
by a single unlocalized collection. The wide range of Cladonias in 
general is shown by the fact that, of the 36 species here listed, at 
least 19 are recorded from Finland by Vainio, while only 11 are not 
found in some part of Europe. 

The identifications on which this paper rests have practically all 
been made by the senior author, who is also responsible for the key. 
The introduction and annotated list of species were also examined 
and corrected by him. The illustrations in this paper represent aver- 
age specimens, not specimens selected to show extremes of devel- 
opment. 


KEY TO GROUPS AND SPECIES 


Subg. 1. Cladina (Nyl.) Wain. Primary thallus crustaceous, 
evanescent, seldom seen. Podetia slender, elongated, 
much branched, arachnoid-tomentose and without cortex 

but often with a pseudo-cortex formed of scattered or 
contiguous gonidia; apices minutely 2-8-forked; apo- 
thecia fuscous, small, often absent.—Plants intricately 
massed-entangled. The reindeer-mosses. ' 
Plants ashy grayish, not at all yellowish, coarse; KOH-+ 

(distinctly yellow). CPIM T Oa has) eee 1. C. rangiferina. 


paper on Cladonia is the same as that of the ‘‘ Flora of the District of Columbia and 
Vicinity,’ by A. 8. Hitchcock and P. C, Standley (Contr. U. 8. Nat. Herb. 21. 1919)— 
a circle of approximately 15 miles radius with the Capitol as a center. 

1 Nearly all species of Cladonia give a color reaction when touched with a saturated 
solution of caustic potash. In many cases this is merely a brightening of the natural 
color of the plant. Several species, however, undergo a distinct and immediate 
color change. In some the reaction is best obtained by using KOH in combination 
with a saturated solution of chloride of lime. Usually the reaction is yellow. In C. 
strepsilis with CaCl (alone) it is immediately bluish-green, and in C, subcariosa and 
C. polycarpia (with KOH alone) it is slowly red or reddish brown, A plant’s reaction 
therefore, whether positive or negative, is often of diagnostic value. In the keya 
here given the reaction is not mentioned where it has no such value. Unless otherwise 


stated, the plus sign indicates that the reaction is yellow, the minus sign that there 
is no color reaction. 
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Plants yellowish-green, varying to white, green, or gray, 
usually more delicate; KOH —(or pale yellow in 
C. tenuis). 
Gonidia dissolving.—Podetia irregularly branched or 
often subdichotomously divided throughout, 
here and there roughened with disintegrating 
gonidia; gonidia greenish, whitish, or yellowish, 
often darkening, the interspaces soon naked and 
4 often pellucid. CELE 2 LO AEs 22) Gee aie aerate 5. C. impexa. 
Gonidia persistent. 
Podetia with the branches neither radiate nor 
whorled, subunilateral throughout; axils 
in part closed; apices soon nodding; KOH 
=+- (pale yellow)e) (PIS210, £23.00 24.8 .. 3. C. tenuis. 
Podetia with the branches irregularly to subregu- 
larly radiate or whorled; axils gaping; 
KOH-. 
Branches with abundant subsecund branchlets; 
apices nodding, minutely 3-8-pointed; 
gonidia grayish, greenish, or occa- 
sionally brownish, the interspaces 
, tomentose. (PI 2105 fs. 4.) 5.5.2. Co sylvatica: 
Branches with usually few dichotomously di- 
vided branchlets, the branchlets slen- 
der, tapering, divaricate, straight; 
apices minutely forked or 3-5-pointed; 
gonidia whitish to yellowish, the inter- 
spaces smooth. CE PAO ie Gye 6 os KES Ta 
Subg. 2. Pycnothelia Ach. Primary thallus granular-crustace- 
ous, persistent. Podetia short, stout, simple or short- 
branched, corticate, suggesting minute cacti; termi- 
nations obtuse; apothecia small, fuscous.—Plants not 
intertangled. CRIZ2 LON ie Go) ieee ier cin ete ee 6. C. papillaria. 
Subg. 3. Cenomyce (Ach.) Th. Fr. Primary thallus foliaceous, 
persistent or disappearing. 
Series A. Cocciferae Del. Apothecia scarlet (whitish in rare 
color-forms). 
a. Subglaucescentes Wain. Primary squamules grayish- 
green above, white beneath; podetia whitish 
to grayish-green. (In the region here dealt 
with, represented only by plants having the 
podetia often sterile, with obtuse to subulate 
apices, mainly or wholly decorticate, the de- 
corticate areas farinose-sorediate or granulose.) 
Decorticate areas pellucid and granulose or granu- 
lose-squamulose, usually darkening, 
KOH+. CLIO SESE Amreactaer oes 7. C. vulcanica. 
Decorticate areas impellucid and farinose-sorediate, 
usually whitish. 
Podetia usually basally corticate, above with the 
cortex dispersed or more or less con- 
tinuous particularly below the apices; 
KOH —-. (PIN2Z10; £28... 6...8. C. Ploerkeana. 
Podetia occasionally basally corticate, above 
wholly decorticate and farinose-sore- 
diate. 
KOH-—. GEE POS aiGAo lee oi ayecrareces 9. C. bacillaris. 
KOH-+. PL PQs iis WO Neeo ob ao se 10. C. macilenta. 
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b. Stramineo-flavidae Wain. Primary squamules yellow- 
ish-green above, white or yellowish beneath; 
podetia yellowish-green. ‘ 
Podetia cup-forming, sterile or fertile (CaCl) KOH+. 
Cortex persistent, not at all sorediate. (Qed), PAKOy , 
a ene ee iy a 5c 11. C. coccifera. 
Cortex disintegrating, more or less sorediate. 
(PILQTO sis 2) eee ete ae ae eee 12. C. pleurota. 
Podetia not cup-forming, always terminated by 
apothecia; cortex continuous to areolately 
dispersed or wanting; (CaCl) KOH—. 
Plants not at all sorediate; podetia typically 
short-branched above;  decorticate 
areas persistently arachnoid, whitish. 
CRIS2TO! fs 14) cee eee eee 13. C. cristatella. 
Plants more or less sorediate; podetia typically 


bh Rae ORS. be 14. C. paludicola. 


color. 

a. Unciales (Del.) Wain. Primary thallus evanescent, 
rarely seen. Podetia not persistent basally, 
cylindrical to irregularly turgescent, corticate, 
never squamulose, becoming much branched and 
intertangled; cortex usually smooth and shining; 
apices spinose.—In the massed habit of growth 
the group resembles the Cladinas. It can readily 
be distinguished from them by its conspicuous 
cortex, and (as well as from all other species here 
listed) by its spinose-tipped podetia. 

Podetia corticate, the surface usually smooth. (PI. 


ee 2 2 Fe ae Beer a 15. C. uncialis. 
Podetia more or less decorticate, the surface rough- 
ened by depressions or perforations....... 16. C. Boryi. 


b. Chasmariae (Ach.) Floerke. Primary thallus persist- 
ent or disappearing, the squamules white be- 
neath. Podetia usually persistent basally, cup- 
less or with open cups (i. e., not closed by a 
_ diaphragm); axils usually open. 
Primary squamules large; segments elongated, the 
margins entire or sinuate; podetia none; 
apothecia (usually wanting) sessile on the 
primary squamules; KOH-+-. (PI. 211, f. 7.) 
; 22. C. apodocarpa. 
Primary squamules small to medium, the margins 
segmented; segments crenate to finely 
incised. 
Podetia essentially none; apothecia (usually 
present) sessile or short-stalked on the 
primary squamules; KOH—. (PI. 211, 
BE Reena hcgede abe bbe. 21. C. caespiticia. 
Podetia conspicuously developed. 
Podetia cup-forming, the cups well devel- 
oped and conspicuous to very 
small; cortex disintegrating, but 
in local forms neither sorediate nor 
granulose; KOH—. (Pl. 211, f. 5.) 
20. C. squamosa. 
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Podetia not cup-forming. 
Plants sorediate, granulose or granu- 
lose-squamulose, usually very 
small and delicate, growing 
on decaying wood; podetia 
short, often simple; cortex 
dispersed to wholly wanting; 
KOH+. (PI. 211, f. 3.) 18. C. delicata. 
Plants neither sorediate nor ‘granulose, 
growing normally on earth. 
Podetia short-branched; cortex 
areolate; apices obtuse; 
axils round-perforate; 
W@Nela=, (GPL lil, ah, 2) 
17. C. floridana. 
Podetia much branched, the 
branehes slender, elon- 
gated; cortex continuous 
to areolate; apices often 
subulate; axils irregularly 
gaping; KOH —. (PI. 211, 
{345 See 2 ee ee 19. C. furcata. 
ce. Clausae Wain. Primary thallus persistent or disap- 
pearing, the squamules white or creamy beneath. 
Podetia usually persistent basally, cupless or with 
closed cups (i. e., closed by a diaphragm); axils 
closed. Plants not intertangled. 
Primary squamules grayish-green to olivaceous above, 
beneath white, not yellowish anywhere. 
Podetia cup-forming. 
Plants neither sorediate nor granulose. 
Cups irregular, shallow, usually partly 
or wholly obliterated by ir- 
regular marginal or occasion- 
ally central proliferations. 
Gal, AP ie, Ei) eu sccn 32. C. mateocyatha. 
Cups regular. 
Cups deep (goblet-form); prolif- 
erations normally mar- 
ginal; cortex smooth to 
warty-areolate (Gel CATE 
Sanne ater Oe 28. C. pyxidata. 
Cups very shallow (saucer-form) ; 
proliferations normally 
central, usually several- 
ranked; cortex smooth. 
GAL BWA tS Wo. eB (Cs aGnnGIIaG, 
Plants sorediate or granulose. 
Soredia farinaceous; squamules coarse, 
with margins somewhat lo- 
bate; cups narrow, often 
abortive or obsolete. (PI. 212, 
PLO. Eevee atone oO C. coniocraea. 
Soredia granulose. 
Cups deep and large. (Pl. 212, f. 
A eR eee ee 29. C. chlorophaea. 
: Cups shallow, irregular or abor- 
tive, small. (Pl. 212, f. 
6. eee eer mr ce SiG pityrea. 
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Podetia not cup-forming. 
Plants sorediate or granulose. 
Soredia farinaceous; primary squa- 
mules usually large, with 
margins sublobate; apices 
subulate. (Pl. 212, f. 5.) 30. C. coniocraea. 
Soredia granulose; primary squamules 
small; apices acute to sub- 
obtuse. (Pl. 212, f. 6.).31. C. pityrea. 
Plants neither sorediate nor granulose. 
Primary squamules small to minute; 
podetia slender, simple, often 
short, usually somewhat tortu- 
ous, always terminated by 
comparatively large apothe- 
cia; cortex dispersed, often 
wholly wanting; KOH-—. 
SAUNA Meagher Mc hy Bee 23. C. mitrula. 
Primary squamules medium to large; 
podetia regularly to irregu- 
larly club-shaped, _—_ often 
stout, simple or with short, 
obtuse branches, sterile or 
fertile. 
Podetia greenish, laterally much 
fissured and torn (can- 
cellate-cariose); cortex 
becoming dispersed in 
small subpeltate areoles; 
KOH Se (PE 2i2 ta 23) 
27. C. alpicola. 
Podetia grayish-green to oliva- 
ceous, laterally subentire 
or here and there de- 
pressed or flattened; 
cortex continuous’ to 
areolate. 
Plants CaCl-+ (bluish-green). 
(Pl. 212, £.10.)....35. C. strepsilis?: 
Plants CaCl — 
KOH-. (Pl. 212,f. 1.) 
26. C. clavulifera. 
KOH + (yellowish, soon 
brick-red). (Pl. 211, f. 
CO at Sea els 24. C. subcariosa. 
JOH -+ (persistently yel- 
low mixed with red). 
(Pl. 211, f. 10.) 25. C. polycarmia. 
Primary squamules distinctly yellowish. 
CaCl (KOH) + (bluish green). (Pl. 212, f. 10.) 


: 35. C. strepsilis. 
CaCl (KOH) + (yellow). 
Squamules large, yellowish above, cream- 
colored or whitish beneath, with 
rounded segments, the margins 


‘No other Cladonia species yields this color reaction ‘to chloride of lime (particu- 


larly when followed by KOH). The under surface of the squamules shows it most 
conspicuously 
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entire or subentire; podetia and 

apothecia rarely developed. (PI. 

AU 21s 9.) Seer rare woe ee 34. C. foliacea.! 
Squamules small to medium, yellowish 

above, white beneath, with incised 

margins; podetia slender, simple 

or fastigiately much branched, the 

branches short; cortex cracked 

and dispersed in flat or recurved, 

partly detached patches; apothe- 

cia minute to large, often abun- 

dant. (Pl. 212, f. 11.)..36. C. piedmontensis. 


1. C. RANGIFERINA (L.) Web.—PL. 210, Fr. 1.—In moss among 
rocks in woods, scarce (near Prospect Hill, Fairfax Co., Va.; on 
clayey bank, edge of mixed woods, near Lanham, Md.; and on slope 
in pine woods, Burnt Mills, Md., Blake). In addition to the typical 
form, the f. crispaTa Coem., a small form with densely crowded, 
intertangled branches, has been collected. 

2. C. sytvatica (L.) Hoffm—Pt.. 210, r. 4.—Clayey ground, on 
edge of woods, scarce (near Landover, near Lanham, Burnt Mills, 
and Suitland bog, Md., and near Mt. Vernon, Va., Blake). Among 
the specimens collected are some referable to f. PYGMAEA Sandst., a 
dwarf form, and others to f. SPHAGNOIDES (Floerke) Oliv., with the 
podetia well branched from near base to apex, and the upper branch- 
lets and apices erect or suberect. 

3. C. TENuIS (Floerke) Harm.—PLt. 210, Fr. 3.—JIn similar habitats 
to C. impexa, sometimes growing with that species, but less common 
(Miller, Blake). 

4. C. mrtis Sandst.—PL. 210, Fr. 5—Dry roadside bank near Great 
Falls, Va. (Miller). 

5. C. iwepEXA Harm.—PL. 210, Fr. 2.—In poor soil in pine or de- 
ciduous woods, sometimes on banks or rocks, abundant (Lehnert, 
Fink, Miller, Blake). The following forms have been found typically 
developed: f. conpENsATA (Floerke) Sandst. (Cenomyce silvatica var. 
condensata Floerke), a dense low form; and f. LaxiuscuLa (Del.) 
Sandst. (C. sylvatica var. laxiuscula Del., in part), with nodding 
apices. This appears to be the commonest species of the reindeer- 
moss group in our region, and is rarely found except in a sterile con- 
dition. The earlier collections were referred to C. rangiferina or C. 
sylvatica, both of which, as now interpreted, seem to be scarce here. 
6. C. paprttarta (Ehrh.) Hoffm.—P.. 210, r. 6.—Fields and hill- 
sides, in sandy or clayey soil, fairly common (Lehnert, Miller, Blake). 
Represented by three forms: f. MoLartForMIs (Hoffm.) Schaer., 
with podetia well developed, often much branched: f. PAPILLOSA [Be 
with podetia papilliform; and f. strpara Floerke, with podetia sterile 
and very densely papillose-branched above. 

1 The usually large spreading colonies of coarse yellowish squamules are conspicuous 
and characteristic. The chemical response to KOH combined with CaCl is also 
diagnostic. 
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7. C. vuncanica Zolling. f. minor Robbins, n. forma.—PL. 210, F. 
7—Podetia only 2.5-8 mm. high; otherwise as in C. vulcanica.— 
“District of Columbia” (Lehnert); on old log in woods, Lyonhurst, 
Arlington Co., Va. (Miller); on old log in woods, Prospect Hill, 
Fairfax Co., Va., 17 Feb. 1925 (Blake; type collection); on logs, 
Riggs Mill and vicinity, near College Park, Md. (Blake). 

Cladonia vulcanica Zolling. differs from C. didyma (Fée) Wainio 
in its yellow reaction with caustic potash, as does C. macilenta from 
C. bacillaris, and should likewise be given specific rank. It has 
apparently not hitherto been recorded north of Mexico. The f. minor 
differs only in its diminutive podetia; those of the typical plant are 
described by Wainio as 8-45 mm. long. 

8. C. FLoerKEANA (Fr.) Floerke—PL. 210, ¥. 8.—Sandy loam in 
clearing, at one locality in vicinity of Landover, near Bladensburg, 
Md. (Blake). The specimens collected belong to var. INTERMEDIA 
Hepp, with sorediose, esquamose podetia. 

9. C. BacrtuaRIs (Ach.) Nyl.—Pt. 210, Fr. 9—On logs, stumps, 
and bases of trees, rarely on ground, common (Fink, Miller, Blake). 
Most of our material belongs to f. cLAvATA (Ach.) Wain. 

10. C. mactLENTA Hoffm.—Pu. 210, F. 10.—On decaying logs in 
woods, on rocks, or in clearings, apparently rare (Fink, Blake). All 
material collected belongs to f. STfyYRACELLA (Ach.) Wain. 

11. C. coccirera (L.) Willd—Pu. 210, r. 11.—Sandy loam in 
clearing, at one locality in vicinity of Landover, near Bladensburg, 
Md. (Blake). Specimens collected represent var. STEMMATINA (Ach.) 
Wain., without squamae on podetia or cups, and var. PHYLLOCOMA 
Floerke, with the podetia and particularly the margins of the cups 
squamose. 

12. C. pLEuUROTA (Floerke) Schaer.—PL. 210, F. 12—In woods, in 
clearings, and on banks, sometimes on exposed rocks, not common 
(Lehnert, Miller, Blake). In addition to the common form, with naked 
podetia of medium length, the following forms occur: f. DECORATA 
(Wain.) Evans, with short esquamose podetia 4-10 mm. long, and 
apothecia sessile on margins of cups; var. FRONDESCENS (Nyl.) Oliv., 
with squamose podetia; and var. CERINA (Nagel) Th. Fr., with 
whitish apothecia (rare; Plummer Island, Md.). 

13. C. cRISTATELLA Tuck.—PL. 210, r. 14.—On ground in fields 
and woods and on banks, occasionally on logs or the bases of trees; 
an abundant and beautiful plant (Lehnert, Holzinger, Maxon, Williams, 
Fink, Miller, Blake). Represented by the following forms: f. BEAu- 
voisit (Del.) Wain., with naked podetia and scarlet apothecia (com- 
mon); f. ocHROcARPIA Tuck., similar but with pale flesh-colored or 
whitish apothecia (rare); f. vestrra Tuck., like f. Beauvorsit but 
with podetia squamulose (abundant); and f. sS@UAMULOSA Robbins, 
like f. vestita but with whitish or flesh-colored apothecia (rare; non- 
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typical plants from Great Falls, Va., and an intermediate plant 
toward f. vestita, bearing a few small scarlet apothecia mixed with 
abundant whitish ones, near Mt. Vernon, Va.). 

14. C. patupicona (Tuck.) Merrill, Bryologist 27: 23. 1924.—Pu. 
210, F. 13.—On old log in woods, near Lyonhurst, Arlington Co., Va. 
(Miller); on decaying stump in pine woods, vicinity of Landover, 
near Bladensburg, Md. (Blake). 

15. C. uncraris (L.) Web.—PL. 211, r. 1—Sandy or clayey ground 
in woods or on banks, sometimes on rocks, fairly common (Lehnert, 
Muller, Blake). The following forms have been collected: f. DICRAEA 
(Ach.) Wain., with dichotomously branched podetia with subulate 
apices, the axils more or less pervious; f. oprusATA (Ach.) Nyl., with 
polytomously branched podetia with obtuse apices, the axils scarcely 
dilated and destitute of rhizinae; f. susoprusata Arn., similar to 
f. obtusata but with dilated axils provided with rhizinae. 

16. C. Boryr Tuck. (C. reticulata (Russell) Wain.) In path, 
Upton Hill, Arlington Co., Va. (Blake & Diehl). The specimens 
belong to f. PROLIFERA Robbins, with podetia bearing short irregular 
adventitious branches. The species is so closely similar in appear- 
ance to C. uncialis that it has not seemed necessary to present a 
figure of it. 

17. C. FLORIDANA Wain.; Robbins, Ruopora 29: 136. pl. 157. 
1927. (C. Beaumontic Wain. Act. Soc. Faun. Fl. Fenn. 10 (Monog. 
Clad. 2): 455. 1894, as to descr., not as to name-bringing syn.)—PL. 
211, F. 2—Common at one locality in vicinity of Landover, near 
Bladensburg, Md., in sandy loam in clearing; collected also on a 
clayey bank near Lanham, Md. (Blake). The following nominal 
formae have been collected: f. ryprca Robbins, fertile plants with 
squamulose podetia; f. ESqUAMOSA Robbins, fertile plants with 
esquamulose podetia; f. ELEGANS Robbins, sterile plants with squa- 
mulose podetia; f. BRACHIATA Robbins, sterile plants with esquamulose 
podetia. 

18. C. pevicata (Ehrh.) Floerke-—Pu. 211, F. 3.—On decaying 
logs and stumps in woods, fairly common (Williams, Miller, Blake). 
Our plants are f. QuERCINA (Pers.) Wain., which is the normal form 
everywhere. 

19. C. rurcata (Huds.) Schrad.—PL. 211, r. 4.—On rocks or on 
ground in woods, often growing in moss; scarcer below the fall line 
(Lehnert, Fink, Maxon, Miller, Blake). The following varieties and 
forms occur: var. RACEMOSA (Hoffm.) Floerke, with esquamose pode- 
tia; var. RAceMosa f. suBcLAUSA (Sandst.) Evans, with essentially 
naked podetia having the sterile summits slightly expanded, sub- 
truncate, with 2-5 spreading points, forming small pseudo-cups; and 
var. PINNATA (Floerke) Wain. f. FoLtoLosa (Del.) Wain., with squa- 
mulose, subulate-tipped podetia. With the exception of specimens 
representing f. subclausa, the material of var. racemosa is intermediate 
between f. corymbosa (Ach.) Nyl. and f. furcato-subulata (Hoftm.) Wain. 
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20. C. squamosa (Scop.) Hoffm.—PL. 211, F. 5.—Usually in sandy 
ground in: pine woods or clearings, rarely on decaying logs or on 
rocks; common on the high ground between Bladensburg and Lanham, 
Md., not common elsewhere (Miller, Blake). A very variable species, 
the following forms being represented among local specimens: f. 
DENTICOLLIS (Hoffm.) Floerke, with podetia cup-forming, decorticate, 
the upper half without squamules; f. sgvAMosiIssIMA Floerke, similar 
but densely squamulose throughout with fine squamules; f. PHYLLO- 
coma (Rabenh.) Wain., similar to the last but corticate and coarsely 
squamulose;! f. sessilis Robbins, n. f., with apothecia borne on the 
primary squamules, the podetia more or less abortive, bearing apo- 
thecia laterally as well as terminally (type from clayey bank on 
edge of woods near Lanham, Md., 6 Dec. 1925, Blake); f. LEvicoRTI- 
cata (Sandst.) Evans, with the podetia cup-forming, corticate, gray- 
ish green often darkening, with or without squamules, represented by 
two modifications—m. R1GIDA (Del.) Evans, frequently squamulose 
and with short, rigid, often radiate, terminal proliferations, and m. 
PSEUDOCRISPATA Sandst., with well developed cups and smooth, short, 
often stout, whitish, esquamulose podetia; and f. TURFACEA Rehm, 

- similar to f. levicorticata, but a dark, smooth-cortexed form of sunny 
situations. 

21. C. carsprticta (Pers.) Floerke.—PL. 211, r. 6.—Sandy ground, 
on banks and in woods (usually deciduous), rarely on logs, fairly 
common (Fink, Miller, Blake). 

22. C. APODOCARPA Robbins, RHopora 27: 211. 1925.—PL. 211, F. 
7.—Usually in sandy loam in deciduous woods, sometimes in clay or 
among rocks, rather common (Blake). Rarely found in this locality 
in fruit. The sterile thallus of erect brittle squamae, ashy-glaucous 
above and chalky white beneath, is readily recognized. 

23. C. mirruLA Tuck.—PL. 211, F. 8.—On ground in fields and 
woods and on banks, rarely on stumps, very common (Lehnert, 
Wilhams, Maxon, Fink, Miller, Blake). All local specimens belong 
to f. IMBRICATULA (Nyl.) Wain. 

24. C. suscartosa Nyl.—Pu. 211, r. 9.—In old fields and woods, 
in sandy or clayey soil, sometimes among rocks, very common (Lehnert, 
Williams, Muller, Blake). The forms occurring are: f. EVOLUTA 
Wain., with naked podetia; f. s@guaMuLOsA Robbins, with squamu- 
lose podetia; f. EPIPHYLLA Robbins, with apothecia sessile on primary 
thallus; f. pallida Robbins, n. forma, with apothecia flesh-colored or 
whitish, and naked podetia (rypE collected on sandy slope in pine 
woods, vicinity of Landover, near Bladensburg, Md., 15 Feb. 1925, 
Blake). 

25. C. potycarpia Merrill, Bryologist 12: 46. pl. 4, f. 4. 1909.— 
Px. 211, r. 10.—A single scanty collection from log in open woods, 
Great Falls, Va. (Blake). 

1 The three forms first mentioned are closely related, and by some authors the two 
last are treated as modifications of the first. 
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26. C. CLAVULIFERA Wain. in Robbins, RHopora 26: 145. 1924.— 
Pu. 212, r. 1.—On ground in clearings or woods (usually deciduous), 
rarely on logs or among rocks, rather scarce (Washington, D.C.; 
vicinity of Landover, near Bladensburg, Md.: near Riggs Mill, Md.; 
Plummer Island, Md.; and Great Falls, Va., Blake). In addition to 
the typical form with naked podetia, f. susvestrra Robbins, with 
squamulose podetia, has been collected. 

27. C. atpicoua (Flot.) Wain. var. KARELICA Wain.—Pt. 212, F. 
2.—Known from our region only by two fruiting specimens collected 
by Lehnert in “ District of Columbia,” and mounted with others of 
C. mitrula and C. subcariosa. The plant grows on the ground in old 
fields. 

28. C. pyxipata (L.) Fr.—Pt. 212, r. 3—On ground in woods and 
on rocks, scarce (Fink, Blake). Our plants belong to var. NEGLECTA 
(Floerke) Mass., represented by two forms; f. siMPpLEX (Ach.) Harm., 
with esquamose podetia, and f. LopHyra (Ach.) Rabenh., with squa- 
mose podetia. 

29. C. cHLoROPHAEA (Floerke) Spreng.—PL. 212, r. 4.—On ground, 
often in moss, in deciduous or evergreen woods, and on banks and 
rocks, rarely on bases of trees; abundant (Lehnert, Mazon, Fink, 
Miller, Blake). The commonest and most variable Cladonia about 
Washington. The following named forms have been collected: f. 
carneopallida (Ach.) Robbins, n. comb.,! with pale flesh-colored 
apothecia (rare; collected once in its typical form, and once in a 
squamose state); f. stmpLEX (Hoffm.) Arn., l-ranked esquamulose 
sterile plants with decorticate surface of cups smooth and opaque; 
f. cosraTa (Floerke) Arn., similar but with decorticate surface of cups 
pellucid and more or less striate; f. PROLIFERA (Wallr.) Arn., like f. 
simplea but with the cups marginally proliferous, the secondary ranks 
mostly cup-forming; f. CENTRALIS (Flot.) Vain., like f. costata but 
with central proliferations; f. prerycota (Floerke) Vain., sterile 
squamulose plants; f. CARPOPHORA (Floerke) Anders, fertile esqua- 
mulose plants with distinct cups bearing sessile or short-stipitate 
podetia; f. HomopacTyLa (Wallr.) Robbins, similar to the last but 
with indistinct cups and apothecia borne on long stipes; f. LEPIDO- 
PHORA (Floerke) Sandst., with podetia fertile and squamulose. 

30. C. contocrakA (Floerke) Sandst—PL. 212, F. 5.—On ground, 
on bark, and on rocks, fairly common (Lehnert, Miller, Blake). Three 
forms occur: f. CERATODES (Floerke) Vain., with esquamulose, subu- 
late-tipped podetia; f. TRUNCATA (Floerke) Vain., with esquamulose, 
truncate or obscurely cup-bearing podetia; and f. PHYLLOSTROTA 
(Floerke) Vain., with squamose podetia. 

31. C. prryreEa (Floerke) Fr—PL. 212, r. 6.—On old log, Plummer 
Island, Md. (Fink); on ground in low woods, near Great Falls, Va. 

1Cenomyce fimbriata y. C. carneopallida Ach. Syn. Lich. 258. 1814, in part. Cla- 
donia pyxidata var. chlorophaea f. carneopallida Harm. ‘‘Lich. Lorraine 142”’; Lich. 
Fr. 305. 1907. 
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(Blake); on old log near Chevy Chase, Md., mixed with C. delicata 
(Blake). The local material represents two forms—f. HOLOLEPIS 
(Floerke) Wain., with cup-bearing, more or less squamose or squa- 
mulose podetia, and f. susacura Wain., with cupless esquamose 
podetia—both belonging under var. Zwackui Wain. 

32. C. maTEOCYATHA Robbins, Ruopora 27: 50. 1925.—PL. 212, 
r. 8.—On banks in woods, scarce (Lehnert, Miller, Blake). In ad- 
dition to the typical form, with esquamulose podetia, the f. sgUAMU- 
Lata Robbins, with podetia and margins of cups squamulose, has 
been collected. 

33. C. VERTICILLATA (Hoffm.) Schaer.—PL. 212, F. 7—On ground 
in woods and fields and on banks; well distributed, but often oc- 
curring in very small colonies (Lehnert, Williams, Fink, Miller, Blake). 
The following forms occur: f. EvoLuTA (Th. Fr.) Stem, with esquamu- 
lose podetia and proliferations only from the center of the cups; f. 
apoticta (Ach.) Wain., similar but proliferous from the sides of the 
podetia as well as from the center of the cups; f. PHYLLOCEPHALA 
(Flot.) Oliv., with squamulose podetia. Specimens from this region 
which have been identified as var. cervicornis (Ach.) Floerke appear 
to be only dwarfed plants of f. evoluta. 

34. C. FoLIACEA (Huds.) Willd. var. aLcicornis (Lightf.) Schaer.— 
Pu. 212, Fr. 9—On rocks at Great Falls, in Maryland and Virginia 
(Blake). Found only in a sterile condition. 

35. C. STREPSILIS (Ach.) Wain.—Pu. 212, F. 10—On ground, 
usually in sandy soil, in old fields and woods, sometimes on rocks, 
common (Blake). The three forms of this species named by Wainio 
have all been collected: f. GLABRATA Wain., with podetia developed 
and not squamose; f. CORALLOIDEA (Ach.) Wain., with well-de- 
veloped, squamose podetia, by far the commonest form; and f. 
SUBSESSILIS (Wain.) Sandst., with podetia abortive. 

36. C. PIEDMONTENSIS Merrill.\—PL. 212, r. 11.—Usually in sandy 
soil in or on the edge of pine woods, common (Blake). The following 
forms oecur: f. oBcoNICA Robbins, with stout naked obconical 
podetia and large terminal apothecia; f. sguamuLosa Robbins, like 
the last but uniformly squamulose; f. pHyLLOcoMA Robbins, with 
clavate or cylindric squamulose podetia and biform apothecia, some 
medium-sized, terminal, and solitary, some minute and densely clus- 
tered, axillar as well as terminal; and f. LEPIDIFERA (Wain.) Robbins, 
with cylindric squamulose podetia with reduced apical squamules, 
and the tips expanded and divided into numerous short, subradiate, 
freely minute-fruited segments. 


EXPLANATION OF PLaTEs 210-212 
(Except where otherwise indicated, all the figures represent specimens 
collected in the District of Columbia or vicinity by 8. F. Blake. All the 
figures are natural size.) 


1See Robbins, Ruopora 31: 101-106. pl. 187. 1929. 
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Figs. 1-11, CuaponrA, subg. CENOMYCH, ser. OCHROPHAEAE, subser. CLAUSAE. 
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PLATE 210. Fie. 1. Cladonia rangiferina f. crispata. Fra. 2. C. impexa 
(toward f, laxiuscula). Fia. 3. C. tenuis. Fra. 4. C. sylvatica f. sphagnoides. 
Fig. 5. C. mitis, a typical little-branched form (Wareham, Mass., Robbins). 
Fie. 6. C. pop ee f. molariformis (upper and right-hand specimens) and 
f. papillosa (lower specimen). Fia. 7. C. vulcanica f. minor (District of 
Columbia, Lehnert). Fie. 8. C. floerkeana var. intermedia (Dumbarton, 
Scotland, Blake). Fic. 9. C. bacillaris f. clavata (two specimens). Fic. 
10. C. macilenta f. styracella. Fra. 11. C. coccifera var. stemmatina (poorly 
developed plants). Fie. 12. C. pleurota f. decorata (three specimens). Fid. 
13. C. paludicola. Fie. 14. C. cristatella f. vestita (upper specimen) and f. 
Beauvoisti (lower specimen). 

PuaTE 211. Fie. 1. C. uncialis f. dicraea (left-hand specimen; young 
plant) and f. obtusata (right-hand specimen) Fia. 2. C. floridana (four speci- 
mens; the two left-hand ones f. typica, the upper right-hand one typically 
developed f. elegans). Fic. 3. C. delicata f. quercina (Stoughton, Mass., 
Blake). Fie. 4. C. furcata var. pinnata f. foliolosa (left-hand specimen) 
and var. racemosa (right-hand specimen). Fig. 5. C. squamosa f. squamosis- 
sima (left-hand specimen) and m. rigida (two right-hand specimens; atypical). 
Fig. 6. C. caespiticia. Fic. 7. C. apodocarpa (thallus). Fra. 8. C. mitrula f. 
imbricatula. Fia. 9. C. subcariosa f. evoluta (two specimens). Fria. 10. C. 
polycarpia. 

Puate 212. Fig. 1. C. clavulifera (four specimens, all but the third one 
representing f. subvestita). Fic. 2. C. alpicola var. karelica (Sharon, Mass., 
Robbins & Blake). Fic. 3. C. pyxidata var. neglecta f. simplex (two specimens). 
Fig. 4. C. chlorophaea. Fic. 5. C. coniocraea f. ceratodes (upper specimen) 
and f. truncata (lower specimen). Fia. 6. C. pityrea. Fia. 7. C. verticillata 
f. evoluta. Fic. 8. C. mateocyatha (two specimens, the right-hand one f. 
squamulata; Wareham, Mass., Robbins). Fie. 9. C. foliacea var. alcicornis 
(thallus). Fra. 10. C. strepsilis f. coralloidea. Fie. 11. C. piedmontensis (the 
lower right one f. lepidifera, the two others slender plants of f. obconica). 


SOLIDAGO AND ASTER IN WASHINGTON 
COUNTY, MAINE 
CLARENCE HincKLEY KNOWLTON 

SEVERAL of my recent vacations have come at the latter end of the 
summer, and have taken me to Washington County in extreme east- 
ern Maine, when the Asters and Goldenrods were at their prime. 
The assortment of species and varieties and their relative abundance 
is quite different from conditions in other parts of New England, 
and are therefore of considerable interest. In addition to many 
previous observations I took special pains to check stations in various 
parts of the county in the years 1928 and 1929. There are still large 
areas of woodland in the northern part of the county which have never 
met the eye of the botanist, but the list given seems to be fairly ade- 
quate for the coastal strip and the organized towns between the sea 
and the forest. 

I have included collections made by other botanists, notably G. 
G. Kennedy, Kate Furbish, M. L. Fernald, K. M. Wiegand and S. 
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N. F. Sanford. These are included in the herbaria of the New Eng- 
land Botanical Club, Boston Society of Natural History, Gray Her- 
barium, and Mr. Sanford’s own herbarium.” My own collection 
includes a great many of these Washington County plants, also. 


Sotipaco Latironia L. Rich woods, deciduous, Cooper. On Lead 
Mountain in Township No. 28, Hancock County, there is a great 
abundance of this, growing at 2000 feet elevation and above. This 
township borders on Washington County. 

S. srcotor L. Frequent in dry sunny places. 

S. MaAcROPHYLLA Pursh. This is a typical plant in the Canadian 
spruce forest near the sea, at Lubec, Cutler and Roque Bluffs. It is 
associated with Thelypteris spinulosa (O. F. Mueller) Nieuwl., var. 
americana (Fischer) Weatherby, and Aster acuminatus Michx., just 
as in the mountainous regions of western Maine, New Hampshire and 
Vermont. It often grows close down to the high-tide level on the 
shore. When the woods are cut away, as I have noted recently at 
Lubec and at Roque Bluffs, the ferns are stunted by the sun, while 
the two composite plants find new food supplies in the bared humus, 
and grow with great luxuriance. I have seen S. macrophylla a meter 
in height, with a big thyrse of very large flowers, under these condi- 
tions. At Roque Bluffs in 1928 I saw a clearing of two or three acres 
filled with these two species in flower, a most beautiful sight. 

S. PUBERULA Nutt. Very common in open spruce woods near the 
sea, especially on headlands, as well as in dry sunny places inland. 

5S. SEMPERVIRENS L. Edges of salt marshes and wet seashore, all 
along the coast, very common. 

S. guncEA Ait. This species, so common and familiar in many 
other parts of New England, is one of the rarities in Washington 
County. I have noted it in but one place, a dry bank in the city of 
Calais. 

5. UNILIGULATA (DC.) Porter. This is one of the most character- 
istic plants of the county. It varies in size from large specimens 6 
dm. high growing in rich moist soil to the tenuous little plants of the 
peatbog not over 2 dm. tall. The axis and branches of the inflores- 
cence are almost as yellow as the flowers. 

S. RuGOSA Mill. Moist thickets, exceedingly common throughout. 

S. rucosA Mill., var. vittosa (Pursh) Fernald. The same habitat 
as the species; found at Roque Bluffs, Machias, Machiasport, Cutler, 
on the coast, and at Wesley inland. 

5. ASPERULA Desf. After much search along the shore at East 
Machias, where both S. rugosa and S. sempervirens flourish, I found 
a few scattered plants of this interesting hybrid, Sept. 5, 1929. One 
ane specimen looked like a hybrid of S. sempervirens with S. nemor- 
als. 

S. NEMORALIS Ait. Dry soil, very common and abundant. 

5. CANADENSIS L. Moist thickets, fields and pastures, common. 
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_ S. SERoTINA Ait. This is a rare species in the county. I found it 
in only one place, at Marshfield, in moist rich soil by the roadside, 
Sept. 7, 1929. 

S. GRAMINIFOLIA (L.) Salisb., var. Nurrauum (Greene) Fernald. 
Moist soil, especially in clay, very common throughout. 

ASTER MACROPHYLLUS L. Rich open woods, frequent. The form 
with minute glands in the inflorescence which has been called var. 
IANTHINUS (Burgess) Fernald seems to be about as abundant as the 
strongly glandular form which is the type. 

A. MACROPHYLLUS L., var. VELUTINUS Burgess. Open woods, at 
Roque Bluffs, Trescott, Perry and No. 14 Township. 

A. RADULA Ait. Swamps and heaths in rich soil, common. <A 
beautiful species. 

A. RADULA Ait., var. STRICTUS (Pursh) Gray. Damp heath, Boot 
Cove, Lubec (M. L. Fernald, Aug. 2, 1909); Cutler (Kate Furbish, 
July 25, 1902). 

A. unpuxLatus L. Cutler (Kate Furbish in 1902). 

A. corpiIFoLius L. This species, so common elsewhere, is rare in 
Washington County, occurring as a dooryard weed in Machias, 
Machiasport and Lubec. 

A. LinpLeyanus T. & G. Moist fields and roadsides; not noted 
near the shore, but frequent and often abundant in the settled towns 
from Beddington and Cherryfield east to Calais (ten stations noted). 
At its best this is a very handsome species. 

A. VIMINEus Lam., var. puBrus Wiegand. Blueberry plain, Bed- 
dington, Sept. 2, 1924. Specimen in herb. N. E. Botanical Club, 
determined by K. M. Wiegand. 

A. LATERIFLORUS (L.) Britton. Moist soil, very common and 
abundant. All the material gathered seems to be of the typical form, 
according to Wiegand’s recent revision (RHopDoRA xxx. 161, 1928), 
but var. angustifolius Wiegand has been collected in Hancock county 
near the line, and is undoubtedly occasional in the Washington 
County towns. 

A. panicutatus Lam. Roadsides and moist open places, very 
common. 

A. PANICULATUS Lam., var. BELLIDIFLORUS Burgess. ‘This densely- 
flowered narrow-leaved variety as described in Gray’s Manual, 7th 
ed., is occasional. I have noted it in abundance at five stations. 

A. gunceus Ait. River meadow, Princeton (M. L. Fernald, July 
22, 1909). : 

A. tonerrourus Lam. Cutler and Lubec (Kate Furbish, 1902); 
coastal strand, Moose Island, Eastport (M. L. Fernald, 1909). 

A. novi-BELGH L. Moist soil, common, especially near the coast. 
A very vigorous much-branched form is frequent in the rich soil at 
the extreme landward margin of the salt marshes. 

A. novi-peLau L., forma aLBirLorus Rand & Redfield. Barrier 


beach, Roque Bluffs. 
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A. novi-BELatr L., var. LiroREUS Gray. Edges of salt marshes and 
seashore, occasional. 

A. puniceus L. Swamps, very common throughout. This is the 
plant with the large, vivid, pale-blue flowers. A beautiful pink form 
was found in rich soil by the road in Edmunds, Sept. 9, 1929. 

A. UMBELLATUS Mill. Moist soil, very common throughout. There 
are hundreds of acres covered with this aster, which often grows to a 
height of 15 dm. It is the most conspicuous species of the group, 
with beautiful cream-white flowers in mid-August. 

A. acuminatus Michx. Woods and clearings, very common. 

A. NEMoRALIS Ait. Boggy meadows and peat bogs at Roque 
Bluffs, Cutler, and Wass Island; stony edge of Bog Lake, Northfield 
(M. A. Barber, Aug. 27, 1898; C. H. Knowlton, Sept. 7, 1929). 

A. NEMORALIS Ait., var. MAJOR Peck (var. Blakei Porter). Edge 
of peat bogs, Roque Bluffs and East Machias. 


Hincuam, 1 AssaACHUSETTS. 


A NEW STATION FOR CALLUNA 
E. W. LitrLerre.tp 


On May 18, 1930, while inspecting some state plantations on the 
“Mountain Pond” area in Franklin County, New York, in company 
with Mr. E. J. Eliason, the writer discovered a patch of the European 
Heather (Calluna vulgaris, Hull). This plant formed a mat about a 
square yard in extent on the south edge of a plantation of Scotch pine 
(Pinus sylvestris, L.) located along the so-called “Slush Pond Road” in 
the town of Brighton (Twp. 18, Great Tract ¥ 1, Macomb’s Purchase), 
about three miles north of “Paul Smith’s”’. 

The oceurrence of this species so far out of its known range and in 
an area which has for many years been wild forest land was thought 
sufficiently unusual to put on record, and a specimen was accordingly 
submitted to Dr. Homer D. House, State Botanist, who confirmed 
the identification. According to House’s “ Annotated List™ only one 
verified report of the occurrence of Calluna in New York State has been 


made previously. This was from Rensselaer County, quite outside 


the Adirondack region. Reports of the establishment of Calluna at two 
stations im the central part of the State, one in Oneida and the other in 
Herkimer County, have never been substantiated, though according to 
Dr. House there is some historical evidence to support the claim made 


in Paine’s “Catalogue” (1865) that plants were actually brought into 


acitialiy OFTOULHT 


those localities from Massachusetts 


IN. Y. State Mus. Bull. 254: 551-2 498 
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The Mountain Pond area, referred to above, is the site of some of 
the earliest reforesting projects carried on by the state. The particular 
plantation of Scotch pine near which the Calluna was found was set 
out in 1908, from stock grown in the state nurseries. A short distance 
west of this, however, in 1905, there were planted some 300,000 white 
pine (P. Strobus, L.) imported from nurseries at Halstenbeck, Germany. 
On other parts of the tract, also, a considerable amount of sowing 
was done, in 1905 and 1906, with various forest tree seeds, including 
both Scotch pine and Norway spruce. The presence of the Calluna 
along the road which affords the principal if not the only means of 
access to the tract from the main highway suggests the possibility that 
its seeds may have been distributed there during some of the opera- 
tions referred to above. 

In certain other instances where European heaths have become 
established in North America, notably at Nantucket, Mass.,? and in 
New York State (loc. cit.) its introduction has been associated with 
importations of forest trees from northern Europe. 

In the present case, the imported white pine stock of German 
origin would appear to have been the logical agent in the bringing of 
Calluna on to the area. Whether the Scotch pine and Norway 
spruce seed used in the sowing operations could have been instru- 
mental in this regard seems more problematical. A systematic search 
among both seeded and planted areas, as well as among other planta- 
tions of imported stock in the same region, might disclose other 
patches of Calluna which would throw further light on this question. 

CONSERVATION DEPARTMENT, 

Albany, New York. 


CORONILLA VARIA IN MicuiGANn.—I have a small summer home on 
Lakeville Lake in the northeastern section of Oakland County, Michi- 
gan. For several years I have been informed from time to time by 
different residents of the vicinity that a Mr. Potter, who lives on the 
outskirts of the Village of Lakeville, had growing in his yard a “strange 
clover or vetch,” and knowing my interest in botany, it was stated 
that some of it would be brought to me for identification. However, 
it was not until June of last summer that Mr. Potter brought to my 


place specimens of the plant. While I had botanized the locality 


1 Ruopora 10: 173-179. 1908; Bull. Torr. Bot. Club 41: 415-16. 1914. 
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more or less thoroughly for a number of years and am fairly familiar 
with the Michigan flora I had never seen the plant. Consulting 
Gray’s Manual I found it to be Coronilla varia L. which it is stated has 
a range from “New England to New Jersey.’”’ Mr. Potter informed 
me that he had found the plant growing in a meadow not far from 
Lakeville, and as the plant and flower were so unusual he had trans- 
planted some of it to his yard where it had flourished. He said that to 
his knowledge it had been growing in the meadow fifteen years. I 
subsequently visited the place and found the plant which had evidently 
been introduced through seeding. It had spread so that it occupied 
a more or less circular patch approximately thirty feet in diameter. 
The meadow is hilly and the soil a gravel-clay-sand mixture. The 
colony of Coronilla is growing in a broad valley near the boundary line 
of the field. The plant is not listed in Beal’s Michigan Flora and in- 
quiry at the herbaria of the Michigan State College and the University 
of Michigan developed the fact that it has not heretofore been reported 
from Michigan.—Cecit Bruuineton, Detroit, Michigan. 


Volume 33, no. 390, including pages 133 to 144 and plate 209, was issued 1 
June, 1931. 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS 


In accordance with the Editorial Announcement of March, 
1931, that Ruopora will follow the provision of the Inter- 
national Rules of Botanical Nomenclature, that the publica- 
tion of names of new groups will be valid only when they are 
accompanied by a Latin diagnosis, contributors are notified 
to see that all new species or other groups proposed by them 
for publication in RHopora have Latin diagnoses. If desired 
by contributors, the Editoral Board of Ruopora will under- 
take (with charges at cost for matter of considerable length) 
to have their English diagnoses converted into Latin. 
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DUPLICATE BOOKS FOR SALE 


Barton, Wm. P. C. Compendium Florae Philadel- 
phica; description of the indigenous and nat- 
uralized plants found within a circuit of 10 miles 
around Philadelphia. 2 vols. Philadelphia. 

1818) * Original boards... hu. s gear $4.00 


Darlington, Wm. Flora Cestrica: an attempt to 
enumerate and describe the flowering and filicoid 
plants of Chester Co., Penn. Ed. 2. 1837. 
Autographed copy, boundinleather........... $4.00 


Gattinger, A. The Flora of Tennessee and a Phil- 
osophy of Botany. Nashville. 1901. Auto- 
graphed copy, including separately issued page 
of correctionsand additions: 4235.9... eee $1.80 


Sullivant, W. S. Icones Muscorum, 8vo., illus- 
trated by numerous copper plates of high ex- 
cellence (unbound and in sheets). Here offered 

ata greatly rediced prices ee eee ae $6.00 
Supplement to the preceding available only in 

a few defective copies. Prices on request. 
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Early Volumes of Rhodora 


A limited number of the earlier volumes can still be sup- 
plied. Libraries and other subscribers needing to complete 
their sets should communicate with LuDLow Griscom, Mu- 
seum of Comparative Zoology, Cambridge, Mass. 
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